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CONCERTS, MCMXX 


Iq is a pleasure to that 
through the generosity of friends the Mu- 
seum will be able to offer to the public two 
series of four orchestral concerts again this 
winter. John D. Ir., has 
taken such interest in the project that he 


announce 


Rockefeller, 


has volunteered to pay for one entire series, 
and the expenses of the other are already 
guaranteed, though we are not in a position 
to speak more definitely on the subject at 
present. The first series will be given in 
January, on Saturday evenings, the tenth, 
seventeenth, twenty-fourth, and thirty- 
first; and the second on the four Saturday 
evenings in March. At both the concerts 
will be of the same character as those of last 
winter, they will be to all without 
tickets of admission, the orchestra will be 


free 


of the same size and quality, and the con- 
ductor will again be David Mannes. 

At the eight concerts last the 
total attendance amounted to over 40,000, 
and it is hoped that the opportunity of 
hearing fine music in such an inspiring 
setting as the Museum affords will be en- 


season 


joyed by at least an equal number this 
time. 
THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN 


FRENCH ARI 


| HE opening of the exhibition of mod- 
ern French art which was announced in 
the September number of the BULLETIN 
cannot take place this month, because the 
labor troubles on our waterfront have 
caused a delay of several weeks in the ship- 
ment of the collection from France. It has 
not yet arrived in this country, but we now 


TROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ARI 
have reason to hope that we may be ab) 
to open the exhibition about the middle; 


December. 


IHE BULLETIN 


\ HEN the BULLETIN was first pub- 


lished in November, 1905, it was with th 
intention of making it a quarterly. [twas 
thought that four issues a vear would fy 
nish ample opportunity for the publication 
of whatever news there would be to giy 
to members and the public; but this soop 
proved to be a mistake, for almost imme. 
diately there was good reason for mor 
frequent issue in the enormous impetus 
given to the work of the Museum at that 
time. With the attendant 
accessions, widening of policies, and added 
members on the staff, abundant materia 
for notes and articles was forthcoming, and 
with the second number the little periodica 
a bi-monthly, and with its third 


increase in 


became 
number a monthly. 

Following the original intention of mak 
ing the BULLETIN a means of communica 
tion between the Trustees and the men- 
bers, it has alwavs been sent to the latter 
in return for their subscriptions, and has 


been sold to others at the nominal price of | 
Ihe increase in the size | 


one dollar a year. 
of the issues and in the number of illustra- 
tions, together with the unprecedented in- 


' 


crease in the cost of printing which took | 
place during the war and which still con | 


tinues, has led the Trustees to increase th 
price of the periodical to persons other 
than members (to whom it will be sent 4 
before) from one to two dollars a year, an¢ 
of single copies from ten to twenty cents 
These changes will go into effect with th 
January number. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
HANS HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF 
DEATH 


ONE of the most important single ac- 
cessions made for the Department 
Prints since its establishment in 1917 is a 


ol 


complete set ol proofs of the woodcuts of 
the Dance of Death designed by Hans 
Holbein the younger and cut by Hans 
Lutzelburger, which has recently become 
the property of the Museum. There are 
complete sets of proofs in the British Mu- 
sum Print Room, the Berlin Print Cabinet, 
the Cabinet d’Estam- 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


the present set was evidently made up 
piece by piece. It forty-two 
impressions of forty-one subjects, being 
all those listed by Woltmann as having 
appeared in what he called the first proof 
issue, together with an impression of the 
“Soldier,” a print to which he makes no 
reference as existing in proof state, although 
to judge from the collotype reproduction 
in Goette (Holbein’s Totentanz und seine 
Vorbilder, Strassburg, 1897) there must be 
a proof of it in the Berlin Cabinet. 

In what Woltmann describes as the first 
proof issue there were 


consists of 





nes at Paris, the Mu- 
sum at Bale, and the 
Print Cabinet at Karls- 
ruhe. In some of the 
books about Holbein it 
is said that there is a 
full set in the Douce 
Collection at Oxford, 
but inquiry at the Ash- 
molean Museum there 
showed that such state- 
ments are untrue. The 
\lbertina at Vienna, 
according to Woltmann 
Holbein und seine Zeit, 
2d ed., Leipzig, 1876) 
had proofs of thirty- 
nine of the series, and 
the British Museum 











forty subjects, that is, 
with the single excep- 





tion of the “Astrolo- 
ger,” all those that 
appeared in the first 


edition of the Dance in 
book form, which was 
published at 
1538. The other prool 
would to 
have been composed ol 
all the 
jects of the first edition, 
as the set of thirty-five 
impressions from it in 
Paris, whichare theonly 
ones described by the 
authorit ies, contains 
the “Astrologer” but 


Lyons in 
seem 


issue 


forty-one sub- 








and Cabinet d’Estam- 
pes of Paris have nearly 
complete duplicate 
How many com- 
plete sets there may be in private hands 
t is impossible to tell, but Count von 
Lanna inserted in his catalogue a note to 
the effect that after long searching and 
much trouble he had been at last able to 
put together what he said was the sixth 
lull set known, referring thereby to those 
‘ive celebrated sets in great European pub- 
ic collections mentioned above. 

The set acquired by the Museum comes 
fom an English private collection in which 
(has reposed quietly, completely, and 
unknown to fame for many years. Like 
the Lanna set, which is now presumably 
‘omewhere in central Europe, having been 
‘old at auction a few years before the war, 


THE 


sets. 


_ 


BISHOP 


NO, 
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otherwise no additional 

subjects. In an edition 
- of 1545, and 

quently, other subjects, 
among them the “‘Soldier,’’ were added to 
the original forty or forty-one. The 
called first and second proof issues are dis- 
tinguished by the type-printed titles which 
occur at the tops of the pictures, the titles of 
Woltmann’s first issue being printed in 
his 


subse- 


SO- 


italics, and those of second issue in 
gothic characters, in each case the titles 
being in German. 
from the descriptions given by the authori- 
ties to which proof issue most of the present 
set, which is undoubtedly a mixed one, 
belong, as in all but three cases the titles 
have been cut away. Examination shows, 
however, that while some are on the very 


white paper with strongly marked ribs 


It is impossible to tell 
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observed in the impressions in this set with type facsimiles given by Goette of thp 
italic titles, others are on a slightly thicker Berlin set and by Davies (Hans Holbeip 
paper in which the mbs are much less the Younger, London, 1903) of the Londop 
prominent Ihe “‘Soldier’’ is on still a set, each of which has italic titles through. 
thir ol paper, thin and closely re- out. Comparisons made in this manner 
of the impressions with italic — are naturally not conclusive, and so it must 
ading One of them, the “Physician,” — suffice to say that at least three of the Ber. 
on the second kind of paper, shows on the — lin set and six of the London set, judging 
top margin a small piece of the tail of by the reproductions, show breaks in the 
| r in the title, which does not come in — lines which are not visible in the Museun 
the same pl that the tail of the z does © set. 
in the facsimiles of the Berlin “‘italic”’ set. Although the Dance of Death is up. | 
\s the “gothic” set at Paris has not been doubtedly the most famous set ‘of prints 
reproduced by phot ever made, the designs 
rraphic process, it is in one form or another 
impossible to tell having run through 


whether this impression 
originally from a 
‘sothic’’ set, but the 


came 


presumption would 
seem to be in favor 
of that supposition. 
Needless these 
impressions without ti 
tles 
cut from any of the edi- 
tions in book form, as in 
the books the blocks are 


to say, 


cannot have been 


always printed back to 


back on either side of 


the same sheet. The 
backs of the impres- 
sions are intact, and 
except in the case ol 


the one duplicate, non 

of the impressions have 

been torn or damaged. 
Firmin Didot, who in_his_ Essai 

le la gravure sur bois, 


Paris, 


sur l'histoire de 
1863, first described the proofs with gothic 
titles, claimed that they were the earlier 
Woltmann Didot’s order; 
and each claimed that the order adopted 
by him was proved by the existence of 
breaks in the blocks which appeared in one 
set and not in the other. It has, of course, 
been impossible to compare the Museum 
set with the “italic” set in Berlin, which 
Lippmann (The Dance of Death by Hans 
Holbein, London, 1886) claims to be the 
most brilliant set known, or with the 
“gothic” set in Paris. But it has been 
possible to compare them with the collo- 


ones. reversed 





countless editions and 
still being — reprinted 
from time to time, pe- 
culiarly little is known 
about their origin, For 
what purpose or under 
what circumstances 
Holbein designed them 
is unknown, and their 
date 1s almost equal) 
vague, although the ex- 
istence of a number of | 
drawings after them, 
now in Berlin, which 
are dated 1527, may bi 
considered as indicat- 
ing that the blocks 
must have been cut b 
that time. None 0 
the prints bears Hol- 
bein’s signature, and 
his name would seem to have been mention 
ed in none of the early book editions. Four 
of the blocks from the set, however, wer 





printed with his Old Testament series in | 
its early editions, in the second of which, | 
printed in 1539, the illustrations in the | 
book are definitely attributed to him. The 
cutting of the blocks of the original tort) 
or forty-one subjects, and frequently that 
of the supplemental subjects of the “Wag 
goner” and the “‘Soldier’’ is today attt- 
buted to Hans Lutzelburger, a woodcuttet | 


of whom nothing save a few signatures ’ 
positively known. One of these signaturts, 
which taken by itself need not necessaflly | 
be that of Lutzelburger, is the H L whi | 
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appears on the cut of the “Duchess”’ in 
the Dance. The cutting of the series, 
however, In its supreme delicacy and _ re- 
finement, is comparable only to the cutting 
in the so-called Alphabet of Death, a set of 
historiated initials, unsigned but obviously 
by Holbein, a proof set of which, printed 
on one side of a single sheet of paper over 
the printed legend ‘“‘HAnns Lutzelburger, 
formschneider, genant Franck,” is preserved 
in the British Museum. Repeated search 
of the Bale archives has brought to light 
little or nothing about him, although 
on the basis of some 
most inconclusive 
documents, printed by 
His in Zahn’s  Jahr- 
buch for 1870, it 1s 
usually stated that he 
died in 1520. 

Aside from the rare 
proofs above described, 
the titles on which are 
in types which Didot 
said he recognized as 
those used by Froben 
of Bale in printing 
the 1525 translation 
of Lucan by Erasmus 
and Thomas More, 
there is no trace of 
the blocks until 1538 
when the brothers 
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him, whose name is not mentioned, “qui 
nous en a icy imaginé si elegantes figures.”’ 
As Holbein did not die until 1543, the refer- 
ence can hardly have been to him, and the 


as 
meant? 
plenty. 
author 
has been urged. 


unanswered query is, who was 


there are theories a 


That it was a ruse to shield the 
ecclesiastical condemnation 
But in that case why 


should the Trechsels and Jean de Vauzelles 


have 


and so boldly associated 


their names with the book? That it is a 
reference to the death of Lutzelburger is 








Gaspard and Melchior 
Irechsel published 
them with Latin Bible 
texts above, and 
French quatrains, presumably by Gilles 
Corrozet, underneath each one. [he 
book, entitled ‘Les simulachres & histo- 
nees faces de la mort, autant elegamment 
pourtraictes, que artificiellement imagi- 
hees,”” was prefaced by an “Epistre’’ or 
preface addressed to the ‘“‘moult reuerende 
Abbesse du religieux conuent S. Pierre de 
Lyon, Madame lIehanne de Touzelle,” 
which, terminating with the words “Salut 
dun vray Zele,”’ was most probably written 
by Jean de Vauzelles, prior of Montrottier, 
one of three very well-known brothers 
whose motto was “‘D’un vray Zelle.” 
This preface is famous in Holbein literature 
because of its reference to the death of 


> 


THE COUNTESS 


another guess. But we 
don’t really know that 
he was dead at that 
time, and anyway, if 
he did die in 1526, 
why should a group of 


great Lyons humanists 


have so much lamented 
the death of a presum- 
ably utterly unknown 
formschneider, at best 
but a superior sort of 
artisan, who had died 
eleven years previously 
in Baler Douce in his 
well-known book on 
the Dance boldly took 
the bull by the horns 
and tried to prove that 
Holbein didn’t make 
the designs, and how- 
ever much one may 
not believe in the cor- 
rectness of his theory 


one can't help sympathizing a little with 


his reaction to the quandary 


best 


[he designs of the Dance of Death are 
known to English-speaking readers 


through the etched copies by Hollar, the 


wood engravings by John Bewick, and the 


“facsimiles” 


engraved on wood by Bonner, 


Byfield, and Powis for Douce’s “ Dance of 
Death,” the latter of which have frequently 
been reprinted in cheap editions, one of 
the last of which has a graceful preface by 


Austin 
versions 


Ihe Hollar and Bewick 
interesting chiefly to those 


interested in those two artists, as they are, 


to say 


the least, but free and timid inter- 


pretations of a mighty theme. The Douce 
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“facsimiles” are in some respects quite known set of proofs being at Bale. It js 
remarkable, as they were copied by hand — prefaced by two sets of verses, one jp 
on the bloc k hy fore the davs ol photo- | atin by Nicolas Bourbon de Vandoeuvre 
graphy. At a casual glance they bear — into which in the second edition (1539) was 


the originals, but 


side with the set of prools, 


stfong resemblance to 
once seen side by 


they 
of the compositions, for the most beautiful, 


become little more than memoranda 
sensitive drawing and sharp observation 


of the originals have been lost, and no- 


where do they show any trace of that inimi- 


inserted the reference to Holbein above 
mentioned, and one in French by Gilles 
Corrozet, who is believed to have contri- 
buted the verses to the first edition of the 
Dance. Now these names, taken with 
that of Vauzelles, are interesting for 


various reasons, since, while they throy 
! 


very 


little light upon the origin or the history 
of the Holbein 


Dance, they enable us to 
know something about 





table knife-work which led that most 
exigent critic of woodcutting, the late W. ] 
linton, to say of Lut- 
zelburger’s work, 





“Nothing indeed, by 


knife or by 
of higher quality than 


OTaVer, 1S 





this man’s doing,” for 


by common acclaim thi 





techni- 
marvel- 
ever 


originals are 
the most 
woodcuts 


cally 
OuUus 
made. 
\ny attempt to dis- 
cuss or expatiate upon 


the artistic merits of 
the Dance of Death is 
today a matter of super- 
erogation, they have 


long since earned their 
proud position among 


the greatest pictorial 








the little group which, 
recognizing its ver 
merits, actually 
published the two sets 
of prints to the world 
and thereby earned the 
undying gratitude of 
succeeding generations 
of men. The ‘“mod- 
ern’’ character of the 
prints has been men- 
tioned, and it was just 
this perhaps that at- 
tracted to them the 
attention of one of the 
most important groups 
of men which the mod- 
ern world knows, for 
where the great Italians 





great 








masterpiec es of the 
world, anditis better to 
see and pore over them 
even in any photo- 
graphic or “process” 
to read all the books that have been or 
could be written about them. They 
need neither explanation of subject matter 
nor vicarious judgment, for they speak 
directly and with the utmost simplicity 
to whosoever looks at them, and they are 
their 


THE 
NO. 


reproduction than 


so impersonal, so emotionless, in 
manner of presentation that they have no 
age. They are now and they will always 
be modern. 

Reference has been made above to the 
Bible illustrations of Holbein, a copy of the 
first edition of which, printed at Lyons, 
also in 1538, by the brothers Trechsel, was 
acquired by the Museum last vear, the only 


5 


- 


PLOUGHMAN 


of the Renaissance 
were “Humanists,’ 
3S and the Germans were 
squabbling over theol- 
ogy and politics, this group at Lyons was 
quietly doing more to lay the foundations 
of modern thought than any other. Like 
most men who do yeoman service in ad- 
vancing science and modes of thought, 
they have for the most part been forgotten, 
with one great exception none of them hav- 
ing written or done anything which has 
not since been superseded. Space 1s not 
available to do more than shortly indicate 
their several claims to remembrance, but It 
seems a pious duty which should not be 
left undone. First, the Trechsels were the 
worthy sons of Jean Trechsel, who though 
not the first printer at Lyons to date one 
of his books, is nevertheless said to have 
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been the first man to set up a printing 
shop in the citv. Jean lives in the memory 
of all lovers of g¢ vod texts and good printing 
by the fact that among his correctors were 
lohn Lascaris, the greatest Greek scholar 
of his dav, the descendant of three Byzan- 
tine emperors, and an ambassador of 
France to Venice, and Josse Bade, whose 
Latinity was compared by Erasmus to that 
of Budaeus, who became Trechsel’s son-in- 
law, and later, having himself established 
one ol the important Paris presses, passed 
on the tradition of sound scholarship and 
good printing by marrying his daughter 
tothe great Estienne. Corrozet, the least 
of our group, Was good natured, the most 
popular poet of his time, and in constant 
demand for prefatory and flowery epistles. 
Vauzelles, in addition to being one of the 
leading litterateurs and citizens of his time, 
has a very high place in the history of 
as in his “‘ Police subsidiaire, 
multitude des 
broached the 
which 1s 


philanthropy, 
ou Assistance donnée a la 

1531 he first 
dea of the ““Aumone Générale” 
said to have be en “une des gloires de Lvon, 
le type des établissements destinés a lutter 
contre le pauperisme,”” and which served as 
a model for all the other hospitals of the 
kingdom, including even that of Paris 
Bourbon, a protégé of Anne Boleyn’s, the 
tutor of Henry Carey, Henry Norrevs and 
the Dudleys, the friend of Dean Boston 
and Bishop Latimer, had been the intimate 
inend and counselor of the chiefs of the re- 
form party in England, where about 1535 
Holbein had drawn his portrait. Another 
in the group of friends, as is shown by 
other evidence, was Michael Servetus, who 


pauvres”’ of 


i) 
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having in 1535 been a corrector or editor 
for the Trechsels, later studied theology 
and medicine, in the one field being Har- 
vey's forgotten predecessor in the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, and in the 
other earning great fame by being burned 
alive by the Calvinists of Geneva in 1553. 
hen there was Etienne Dolet, Latin gram- 
marian and reformer of the 
French, printer of Rabelais’ 
‘“printer-martyr’’ of the 
France, who was burned in Catholi 
beliefs. \nother 
lournes, the printer of the little 
the 
the Lyons woodcutters of the middle of the 
to 


accents in 
the 
Reformation in 


Paris 


1 ' 
DOOK, 


religious 


for his 
Jean de 


books by which charming work of 


century is chiefly known fame, and 


founder of a which 


lasted 


great printing hous« 


prosperously until sold by his des- 


cendants shortly before the French Rev slu- 
tion. Also, though by no means least there 
were Clement Marot, the first poet to ap- 
pear in France after the death of Villon, 


and none other than Dr. Francois Rabelais 
himself, then generally known to the world 
simply as the great surgeon of the Lyons 
One would like to that 
perhaps the doctor too had a hand in the 


hospital. think 
conversations concerning the advisability of 
publishing the Dance of Death, and tosee his 
hand in the heading following the preface to 
that 
“ Diverses 


edition, which reads as follows 
Tables de Mort, non 


mais extraictes de l’escripture sainte, colo- 


first 
painctes, 


rées par Docteurs Ecclesiastiques, & umbra- 
gées par Philosophes.’”” But who knowsr 
From beginning to end the whole subject 
is one of fascinating mystification 
W. M. 1, Jr. 
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TWO DIFFERENT KINDS OF 
MING PORCELAIN 


WW ft have lately had the good fortune 
to acquire in Holland some pieces of a 
group of Ming porcelain which Hobson in 
Chinese Pottery and Porcelain describes 
on page 70, vol. II, but which was not rep- 
resented until now in the Museum. 

It is a kind of crisp, thin ware, molded 
in elegant shapes with more or less definitely 
modeled scalloped borders, 
sometimes even with floral patterns molded 
in the egg-shell-like porcelain; the raised 
panels are decorated in the different shades 
of Ming blue with symbols and flower de- 
signs, separated by narrow bands of pen- 
These 


panels and 


dent jewels and tassels. tassels 
and the designs on the bottom of the bowls 
of a singing bird in the moonshine are 
characteristic of the ware. The foot al- 
most invariably shows the radiating lines 
caused by a careless finish on the wheel, 
and grit adheres to the foot rim. 

The fact that these designs were freely 
copied on Persian pottery, and that the 
ware 1s practically found only in Holland, 
never to my knowledge in China, and ts not 
exported nowadays from there, show that 
we have to do with an early export ware 
probably not made at the well-known 
Ching-té-Chén factories but in one of the 
more southern factories, more favorably 
situated for the export trade. 

We find this porcelain often reproduced 
by the Dutch painters of the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries in their 
sull life pictures, and a splendid specimen 
ina silver-gilt mount of about 1585 is in the 
Munich National Museum. This mount 
proves that the piece was made during the 
reign of Wan Li, 1573-1619, or earlier. 
Reign marks are extremely rare on these 
pieces; the mark of Ch’éng Hua, 1465-1487, 
on a small bowl in this collection, written in 
early Ming script, though no absolute proof, 
shows that the piece may be of earlier date 
and at all events that it was associated in 
the Chinese mind with earlier times. The 
manufacture was, however, continued till 
much later and export wares of this type 
are found of undoubtedly K’ang Hsi char- 
acter, even rough ware of a still later date. 
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is generally known as 
a name. erroneously 


In Holland it 
“Kraak porcelein,”’ 
explained by “‘kraak,” to crack, as applied 
because of its great fragility; in reality, 
“kraak’’ was the name of an early kind of 
ship used by the East India Company in the 
seventeenth century, in which the porce- 
lain was brought over. 

During the eighteenth century tea came 
into demand and was one of the staple 
goods imported by the East India Com- 
pany. The flavor of the tea was easily 
affected by the nature of the rest of the 
cargo; at the same time the light weight 
of the tea heavy ballast 
and it was difficult to find goods heavy 
Porcelain 


necessitated 


enough but perfectly odorless, 
answered this purpose exactly, and there- 
fore the practical East India traders im- 
ported porcelains to steady their ships, 
notwithstanding their continual complaints 
to their Chinese agents about the troubles 
and losses caused by the porcelains, troubles 
which became greater when the Chinese 
could not understand the requirements of 
the European dinner services which were 
ordered more and more. Therefore, when 
tea became generally used and the import 
trade grew, thev preferred to order large 
quantities of porcelains at the Ching-té- 
Chén factories, where they were packed in 
newly made barrels and fresh straw in a 
more businesslike way, rather than trouble 
with the small factories, though they were 
more easy of access. Probably the small 
concerns dwindled down and died a natural 
death. 

Where these smaller factories actually 
were, remains a question to be solved. 
Phe clay used shows a tendency to turn 
red in the fire where exposed, which de- 
notes the presence of iron, a characteristic 
not so strongly found in the Ching-té-Chén 
porcelains but very marked in the Lung- 
ch’tan wares, celadons as well as other 
porcelains made for the Indian market in 
that district. At the Ching-té-Chén fac- 
tories even early Ming wares have the foot 
rim very neatly trimmed and there never 
is a trace of adhering grit, but the southern 
this careless treatment 
considered a 


wares all show 
which did not seem to be 


blemish even on very superior specimens. 
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All of this goes to show that this kind 
of blue and white porcelain must have 
been made in one of the local facto- 
res more accessible from the southern 


shore and in the early period of the export 
trade. 

The other 
the Room of Recent Accessions have a more 
archaic and picturesque Phey 
were also acquired in Holland and had 
lately been brought over from Bali, one 
of the smaller islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. Thev belong to a class also made 
in southern China, freely ex- 
ported, chiefly to the Sunda Islands, India, 
and the Philippines, not, however, by the 


Ming pieces now shown in 


aspect. 


which was 


East India Company but by earlier Chines« 
traders who from early Ming times on kept 
up a lively and profitable exchange trade 
with their Indian neighbors. 

\lready in Sung times Chinese embassies 
were occasionally sent to the rulers of Balt 
and the surrounding countries, and these 
states used to send presents, called “tri- 
bute” by the Emperors of China, and in 
return to receive valuable gifts and honors. 
ltisnot unlikely that, as some writers have 
maintained, Sung wares thus found their 
wav to the Sunda Islands. At any rate, 
early Chinese porcelains are preserved and 
much treasured by the natives. Just as ma- 
dlica dishes are found in the walls of early 
Italian churches, so large dishes used to be 
found inserted in the walls of temples, 
among them celadon dishes, which were 
supposed to have the miraculous and useful 
gilt of detecting poison, and which we find 
in India, Persia, Egypt, and as far as Mada- 
gdscar, proving the extensive early export 
trade of China, as some of these have been 
assigned to the Sung period. Certain small 
rough porcelanous jars, generally crackled, 
have been found in quantities in Java, 
where they had been used as urns to keep 
human ashes. As the custom of burning 
the dead was stopped in later Buddhistic 
and Mahometan times, they can safely be 
attributed to Sung origin. Other crackled 
wares with archaic underglaze blue decora- 
tion have persistently been ascribed by 
Japanese authorities to Sung or Yian 
origin. We know that blue and white 
Sung pieces existed and it is possible that 
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we may find some among these wares, but 
the proof remains to be given. 

Most of the pieces now shown have the 
characteristics of Ming wares, they belong 
to a special family of Chinese blue and 
white porcelain which might be called 
provincial in comparison with the official 
or imperial porcelains; probably these 
southern factories never produced pieces 
of such finish and refinement as the imperial 
kilns, but they show a great deal of strength 
and a feeling for noble forms and big de- 
corative designs, a robust beauty which has 
not shriveled up by the over-refinement and 
inbreeding of elegant shapes and designs 
Besides their artistic charm, which 1s great, 
lies in the 


archaeological interest 


recognizing the differenc« 


their 


possibility of 


between the glaze and clay of this product 


of southern local factories and the offici 
Ching-té-Chén porcelains, and of being able 
to study the influence of the taste and style 
of decoration during the well-known 


different 


epochs in order to date the 

Pheir clay and glazes prove to b 
akin to the Sung Lung-ch’uan ladons; 
even found one sid 


pieces are ot which Is 


celadon and the other decorated in blu 
under the glaze, while there are celadons 
decorated in blue under the green glaze. 
It is, therefore, certain that they were 
made in the district of Lung-ch’uan, possi- 
bly in Ku chou fu to, where we are told 
the Lung-ch’itian celadon factories moved 
in the beginning of the Ming period, b 

cause this district, having easy access to 


the southern shores, was favorably situated 
for the export trade. 

Among these southern Ming wares we 
find a kind decorated in blue the 
glaze over an intentionally crackled ground, 
often of great beauty. This style is only 
rarely found among the Ching-té-Chén 
blue and whites and then, except in quasi- 
modern specimens, only among the steati- 
[here- 


under 


tic, so-called soft-paste, varieties. 
fore pieces of this kind have sometimes been 
classed among the steatitic porcelains, 
which is in so far correct that all crackled 
porcelains belong to a class where the clay 
and glaze have been so chosen that they 
differ in contraction when cooling off. 

If the crackle starts under the glaze, the 
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bod, covered before glazing with a 
coating of clay which contracted and crack- 
led, th This 
might be steatite, as in the so-called soft- 
paste pieces or some other material. If the 


because this 


Was 


glaze with it. 


breaking 


is crackled, it is 


more, Was 


glaze alone 
covering contracted softer be- 
cause it contained more lead or was mixed 
with the which Pére 
d’Entrecolles described in “lettres 
curieuses et édifiantes,”’ probably the rock 
which the Tao-lu 


describing 


“white 


pebbles” 


his 


of San-pao peng ol 
the 
the cracks have 


speaks. In pieces we are 


age and 


been stained by 





dre In Many cases an intentional cCTacnie, 


sometimes intentionally stained. The etfect 
ol the 
crackled ground ts ver) 

Another fact which lends this addi- 
Tao-lu says that 


} 


~ ) 1 
agesign over this) regularly 


beautiful. 


bluc 


WaAl>r 


tional interest is that the 


crackled ware was a specialty of certain 
potters during the Southern Sung period 
and that they added blue decorations 


The description of the pieces they made 
seems to apply very directly to the wares 


discussed; though these do not appear to 


be of this early date, they must be closel\ 

related and later outcomes of the Sung 

wares. 5 kB 
CONSOLE TABLES 


| HE console table, or console, as it is 
generally called, is unquestionably, in its 
developed form, one of the direct contribu- 
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tions of French design to the sum of our 
household furnishings. At the present, 
when recent events have resulted in a 
greatly increased interest in French decora- 
tive art, this fact attains additional impor- 
tance. this true when we 
consider that in the evolution of this typical 
product of eighteenth-century France, we 
have epitomized a large part of the stylistic 
development of the century. In tracing 
the history and development of the console, 
great extent the history 


Especially is 


we are tracing toa 
ot the stvles in which it 1s found. 
In the Hoentschel Collection of French 


ehteenth-century decor- 
ative art,' given to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum ot Art by thi late J. Pierpont Morgan 


are numerous examples of the con- 


seventeenth- and e1 


IN 1907, 
few of which will illustrate very well 
the sequence of its forms. 

When, in the later half of the seventeenth 
tables began to be set against the 


sé le, rat 


century, 
wall, the lor a 
design of used 
and the table top began to be thought oi 
more as a shelf supported from the floor. 
idea of the console, which, 


“four square” 
to exist, 


necessity 


those SO ceased 


This is the basic 
as the name implies, is in its essentials ‘ 
wall bracket. The console proper, how- 
ever, does not appear to have developed 
until the very end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is not until the tendency to ¢ 
lighter and more graceful style, evident im 


1On exhibition on the second floor of the 


Pierpont Morgan Wing. 
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the last period of Louis XIV, is well estab- 
lished, that the legs of the side table dis- 
appear and the true bracket construction is 
used. 

About this time the S scroll was coming 
increasingly into favor as a motif for the 
supporting members in furniture design. 
Its employment in the support of the side 
table gave the expression of outward and 
upward support desired, together with a 
feeling of life and movement that appealed 
to the taste of the times. As the type 
develops, this reversed curve grows more 
and more pronounced, the connecting 
stretchers at the same time being con- 
tracted, until in the smaller examples, dat- 
ing from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the legs are not even extended to 
the floor, but converge in a cartouche or 
coquille motif applied directly to the wall. 
\t this stage the maximum of lightness and 
elegance 1s attained, but the console has 
become in reality not a table so much as an 
enlarged wall bracket with 
tends to look structurally weak 

The revival of severity of line that set 
in during the last vears of the reign of 
Louis XV is reflected very clearly in the 
Phe return 


a design that 


changed design of the console. 


to a rectangular basis of design brings into 
straight, fluted leg. This, 


Its 
bracket support and necessitates the addi- 


vogue the 
applied to the console, dk prives it ol 
tion of the two formerly discarded legs to 
stabilitv. While we 
a devolution t 


obtain an aesthetic 
have on this account 
side table, the bracket method of support is 
sull found in connection with the use ot 


architectural scroll 


more or less classic 
forms. 

[his brief outline of the development ot 
the console can best be completed by de- 
scribing a few definite examples from thi 
Hoentschel Collection, illustrations of which 
accompany this article. 

The immediat 
is exemplified in fig. 1 with its elaborate 
openwork apron omitted on the back where 
it abutted the wall.! The heavy. scroll 
cross stretcher and pedestal leg with its 
rather overloaded ornament, are typical 
ol the middle period of Louis XIV. It 

‘Acc. No. o 


ancestor of the console 


225.155 


/ 
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should be noted here that the console, as 
in this example, was invariably gilded until 
well into the second half of the eighteenth 
century, when paint 
generally in delicate grays or 


began to be used, 


greens, to 





conform to the tinting of the wall pan 

Improved methods of manufacture, in- 
troduced in 1088, resulted in cheaper and 
better sheet glass. In the form of mirrors, 
this glass speedily influenced the treatment 
ot wall surfaces, appearing not only on the 





chimney breast, but also taking 


of wall panels. Beneath these w 





which reached to the dado line, 
natural place for a console, for an object 
of art placed on it would thus be seen on all 
sides. 

[his accounts in part for the number and 
variety of the consoles remaining from the 
last vears of the seventeenth and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. The thre 
examples from the Hoentschel Collection 
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listed below! belong approximately to this 


period; the last two dating in all probability 


from the first twenty vears of the eighteenth 


century, the first being a little earlier The 





El } 
designs of the other two are substantially 
the same as the one? illustrated herewith 
fig. 2 [he satyvr mask, with its coquille 
backing, is the usual form of knee orna- 





FIG. 5 


ment, being used also in a somewhat less 
grotesque form as the central motif of the 
aprons, though in this case replaced by a 
pierced and coquille. These 
mascarons were, of course, used as a favor- 
ite decorative motif all through the last 


decorated 


‘Acc. Nos. 07.225.186, 07.225.188, and 
07.225.10. 
“Acc. No. 07.225.10. 
> 
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half of the seventeenth century. In the 
designs of Daniel Marot they appear again 
and again, being used especially to em- 
phasize acentral axis. In this respect they 
are particularly useful in the design of a 
console where the Strong 
central motif to hold the design together is 


necessitV for a 


very evident. 
lhe change in the expression given to the 
masks Is an interesting index of the change 
in the tone of society, and consequently In 
the decorative arts, which took place with 
the coming of the Regency. The severe, 
and somewhat repellent type is 
the smiling and plavful fancies 
appear in these examples. This 
its lighter and 
the cupid’s 


erotesque 
followed by 
that 
change 1s also evident by 
more vivacious lines, and by 
bow profile of the table top. 
Though the the 
plainly visible in this example, it 1s not 
until we see the introduction of asymmetric 


seeds ot rocaille are 


design that we can consider our console to 
be typical of the Louis XV period. This 
asvmmetry is rather timidl 
ornamentation of the 


element of 
brought into the 
stretcher of the console! shown in fig. 3. 
Phe underlying principle in such design is 
that of a balance of motion as distinct from 
the balance of mass given by symmetrical 
composition. A successful design in this 
manner requires the utmost skill and deli- 
cacy of treatment and little deserves the 
rather undiscriminating that has 
been heaped on the stvle by unsympathetic 
Phe genius of the French furniture 
in the 


abuse 


critics. 
makers, drilled for half a century 
classical manner of Le Brun, never allowed 
them to go so far afield as their Italian and 
German contemporaries, and it should be 
remembered that the published designs of 
Meissonnier and the Cuvillies were not 
intended for literal reproduction, but as 
somewhat fantastic exercises and stimull 
for the craftsman. 

The example referred to above has an- 
other element which indicates its later date. 
This is the continuous curve of the leg. 
In the early eighteenth-century specimens, 
the curve is formed generally by two op- 
posed scrolls, one of which forms the knee. 
The opposed movement at the point of 

lAcc. No. 07.225.187. 
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junction thus gives the necessary “kick” 
to stabilize the movement of the whole. A 
reminiscence of this is left in this example 
in the small scroll that appears on the inner 
face at the point of contraflexure. This 
vestige was evidently felt to be necessary 
to the design, as it occurs again in fig. 5, 
which is a still later example.’ Here it ts 
a garland which helps to 
Very 


reinforced by 
break what might otherwise seem a 
flabby curve. 
of the wall-bracket form referred to at the 


This console is an example 


beginning of this article, and marks the 
culmination of the Louis XV_ rococo, 
though by no means an extreme. The 


type of cartouche seen here, winged, ga- 
drooned, and writhing, may be found in a 
book of engraved designs published about 
the middle of the century by Frangois di 
Cuvilhies. 

Following the lead of the architects and 
under the patronage of Madame de Pom- 
padour, the designers of furniture took up 
manner. Figs. 4, 6, 
versions of the 
régime. Ot 


classic 
and 7 show three distinct 
console tables under the new 
these, the last two are evidently the latest, 


the revived 


and presage the dry formalism so character- 
istic of the so-called Empire style. The 
first" 1s a very good example of the type in 
The 
basic idea of the design is a classic order, 


forming the box of the 


vogue during the reign of Louis XVI. 


the entablature 
table, its frieze being decorated with a 
charming naturalistic rinceau. The moti 
of the stretcher ornament is a bird mourn- 
ing over its dead mate. This 1s an interest- 
ing example of the largely superficial and 
affected interest in nature and the simple 
life which became the fashionable pose in 
the second half of the century. This fash- 
ion in leading to the neglect of court cere- 
monial is said to have been one of the 
factors that reacted to the discredit of 
royalty and hastened the coming of the 
Revolution. 

Fig. 6 marks the return to what was con- 
sidered pure with its severe 
moldings and architectural consoles.* The 
lion’s foot termination of the consoles and 


classicism, 


‘Acc. No. 07.225.200. 
*Acc. No 07.225.180. 
SAcc No. 07 


7.225.183. 
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recall, 
The 


inspired by 


motil 
manner 


“ro-soleil”’ 
XIV 

design of fig. 7' was evidently 
the arrangement of the volutes on a Corin- 
Phe use of the lion’s toot 


the use of the 


however, the Louis 


thian capital. 


RE ET LS ES i 





again echoes the work of André Charles 
Boulle, but is more probably inspired | 


~~ 


which often recall 


vy <] 
| Iranesl, 


in feeling the work of the lat 


the de signs ol 


seventeenth 





century. The radiant fleur-de-lis forming 
the center of the rinceau decorati top 
may possibly indicate a former roval 


conjecture 





possession, but this is purel 





FIG. 7 


\ very unusual example of wall bracket 
design’ is given by fig. 8 The top ts 
supported by a radiating arrangement of 
formalized grape vines springing from a 
sheaf of leaves arranged in socket form. 
From the unusual treatment of this sup- 
port, possibly inspired by contemporary 
'Acc. No. 07.225.479 
>Acc. No. 07.225.179 
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metalwork, it 
than the usual 


Champeaux? attri- 


placed at a higher level 
height of 
butes it to the 


Louis XVI 


With the coming of the Empire stvle the 


the consol 


first vears of the reign ot 


deve lopm« nt of the console as such comes 
to an end the so-called the 
Empire stvle being in reality a side table 


cons le ol 


In fact, the console table is really a logical 
product of the French rococo and of no 
other style, and perhaps exemplifies that 
better than 


furniture. 


Stvle any other one class ot 
Viewed in this light, they are 
of great importance to the student of de- 
sign who wishes to get as near as possible 


to the methods of the designers of the golden 





ive ol 


abe VE 


lo this end the 
Hoentschel Collection, 
others not mentioned, should 
service. 


decoration 
examples from the 
beside man 


be Oo! great 


IWO EARLY CHRISTIAN 
IVORIES OF 
IHE ASCENSION 


IN the Pierpont Morgan Collection are 
two tragments of carved ivory. The same 
composition, representing the Ascension of 
Christ, appears on both fragments. The 


larger* of the two is reproduced herewith. 


[hese carvings are not beautiful; on the 
contrary, the technique is crude and the 
design of little artistic interest. But as 

\. de Champeaux. Portefeuille des Arts 


D coratils pl 752 
I / 


“Acc. No. 17.190.46. Size, 8} in. in height 
by 5 in. wide. The smaller fragment, Acc. 


No. 17.190.48, size, 42 in. in height by 4 in. wide, 


is badly mutilated; only the mandorla with 
Christ enthroned, and one of the supporting 


angels remain 
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was probably meant to be 
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documents for the study of Christian icon- 
ography they 


tance. 


have considerable impor- 

Phe origin and development of one of the 
principal themes of Christian art, the 
\scension, has lately been studied by Ernest 
I. Dewald, whose valuable paper on the 
iconography of the Ascension will be found 
in the American Journal of Archaeology, 
1915, Vol. NIX, p.277 ff. The types for this 
scene were evolved at an early date. One, 
the Hellenistic, originating during the late 
days of Graeco-Roman art, 1s realistic and 
literal; the other, the Oriental type, formed 


in the Christian East, 1s mystic and ab- 
Stract. 
In the Hellenistic type, the beardless 


hand of God, which 
emerges from a cloud, steps from a moun- 
tain into Heaven 
sented 


Saviour grasping the 
The disciples are repre- 
below in various attitudes of fear 
and praver. 

There are several variations of the Orien- 
tal type. The is Mlustrated in 
the manuscript of the Gospel written by 
the Monk Rabula in 5860 A. D. Christ, 
bearded and nimbed, stands in a mandorla, 
which is supported by two angels. He 
holds a scroll in His left hand and blesses 
with His right. On either side of the man- 


offers a 


SVrian tvpe 


angel crown to the 


Below the 


dorla, an 
mandorla are two 
and four wings covered 


Saviour. 
whirling wheels 
Heads of animals svmbolizing 
Evangelists from. the 
hand, which 


with eves 
the 


WINS. 


Four 
Standing 


project 
under a 
from the wings, is the Virgin 
in the orant attitude. 


also issues 
An angel stands on 
either side of the Virgin, addressing a group 
of six disciples who gaze upward anc 
ticulate. The sun and moon appear in the 
upper corners oO! the compe SItiON, 


TK. 
ges 


Phe Syrian type underwent some modi 
fications in Palestine. The type current 
in the Holy Land is exemplified on several 
of the phials now in the treasury of the 


Monza Cathedral, which are known to 


have been made in Palestine at the close ot 
the sixth century as souvenirs for pilgrims. 
lhe following description of the Palestinian 
type is quoted from Dewald: ‘Christ is 
nimbed, generally bearded, and enthroned 
in a mandorla supported by two or four 
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angels; He blesses with His right hand 
and holds a book in His left; below stands 
Mary, nimbed and orant, frontal or in 
profile, with six disciples on either side of 
her, gazing up and gesticulating. In some 
cases various symbols appear above the 
head of Mary.” Important differences 
from the Syrian type are the number of 
angels supporting the mandorla; the seated 
position of Christ, who 

holds a 
of a scroll; the omission 
of the wings with eves 


book instead 


and beast-heads, of the 
sun and moon, and of 
the two angels address- 
ing the disciples. 

In the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries, the 
iconography of the 
Christian art of Egypt 
was derived mainl\ 
from Svria and Pales- 
tine. The Coptic type 
of Ascension, 
may be studied in the 
Irescoes ol the 
terv at Bawit, 
unmistakably the = in- 
fluence of the Oriental 
types | 


The Coptic 


which 


monas- 


show S 


just described. 
Ascension 
is eclectic, but in gene- 
ral, the upper 
the composition, with 
the exception of the 
enthroned 
adapted 


part ol 


Christ, 1s 


THI 
FRAGMENT, 


with © slig 
modifications from the 
Syrian type. The low- 
er band, consisting of the and the 
disciples, follows the Palestinian type in the 
lhe figures 
are not so animated as in the Syro-Pales- 
tinian types, and the whole composition 
takes on a conventional and hieratic charac- 
ter. 
In the Coptic 
ples are nimbed. 
types only 


IVORY 
VI-VII 


Virgin 


omission of the two angels. 


Ascension all the disci- 
In the Syro-Palestinian 
the Virgin receives this 
tinction, with the exception, of course, of 


dis- 


Christ and the angels, who have the nimbus 
as in the Coptic examples. The promi- 
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nence thus given to the Virgin, who does not 
appear in the Hellenistic Ascension, is 
interesting as an indication of the eastern 
origin and early importance of the cult of 
the Virgin. 


lo describe the development of the By- 
zantine, Carolingian, and later types of 
\scension would take us too tar afield. 


Ihe reader is referred to the article pre- 
viously cited. But the 
Svrian, Palestinian, and 
Coptic tvpes have been 
described at some 
length in order to show 
that the type of Ascen- 
sion carved on_ the 
Morgan ivories 1s not 
only Oriental, but defi- 
nitely Palestinian 

Phe tec hnique ot the 
the 


carving, ornament 


of inscribed circles, the 


ill ¢ Op- 


facial types, rec 
tic work of the sixth 
and seventh centuries 


Comparison with the 


Monza phials and with 
Coptic material  per- 
mits us, with reason- 
ble certainty, to dat 
the Morgan vorl 

bout the end of the 
sixth centur or earl 

In the § ntl lech 


are peculiarities in 


\SCENSION rendering of wings and 


costumes which mak 


PALESTINIAN-COPTI 
CENTURY us hesitate little to 
describe tl Vor iS 
Coptic, especially since we know trom 
the frescoes at Bawit, and from other 


the \scension 
combined Syrian with 


monuments, that 
current in Egypt 


tvpe ol 


Palestinian elements I he onograp| 
of the ivories, on the contrary, is purel) 
Palestinian Mav we inter from this th 


Holy Land 
It is quite possible that ivory carvings 
some 


the ivories were carved in the 


of this sort, perhaps reproducing 
in one of the 


churches 


famous work of art 
of Jerusalem, were produced in Palestine as 


souvenirs for pilgrims. The ampullae ot 
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Monza, made for this purpose, have already 
been instanced. It is also quite possible, 


in view of the close relations between 
Egypt and Palestine, that Coptic carvers 
were established in Jerusalem. Indeed, we 
know that the Patriarch of Alexandria 
Saint John the Almoner, sent from Egypt 
not only money and food, but one thous- 
and workmen—masons, carpenters, and 
to aid in the construction 
Holy Sepul- 
chre which were undertaken by the Abbot 
Modestus after the f Jerusalem 
614 A. D. 
vears before the Arab conquest.! 
ivories 1s Palestinian 

execution related to 
work, it 1s reasonable to suppose 
that the 
Palestine by Coptic craftsmen in the late 


other artisans 
of the new buildings at the 


Sack ) 


( 
and completed in 626, ten 
Since the 
iconography of th 
and the 
Coptic 


obviously 
Morgan ivories were carved in 


sixth or early seventh century. i Fee 


THE UNVEILING OF A 
MEMORIAL TABLE] 


I] HROUGH the generous gift of Edward 
1). Adams, and at 
mittee of the Trustees, consisting of Elihu 
Root, Mr. Adams, and the Director, have 
prepared a memorial tablet commemorating 
the service to the country of Museum men 


his suggestion, a com- 


In the war. 

Mr. Adams’ gift 
eagle, by Eli Harvey, holding a standard; 
it surmounts a slab of marble, upon which 
the Honor Roll with the inscription by 
Elihu Root is engraved. It reads: 


consists of a bronze 


‘Bishop Juan de Palafox y Mendoza. Vida 


de San Juan Eleemosnero 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


IN THE GREAT WAR 
THESE MEN FROM 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
LOST THEIR LIVES 


CHARLES FRENCH 
JOHN REYNOLDS 


THESE 
ARMY OR NAVY OF OUR COUNTRY 


ALSO SERVED 
IN THE 


EDWARD LEONARD 
JoHN J. Lopez 
Francis A. McFatt 
THOMAS McKENNA 
WittiAM M. MILLIKEN 


Oscar W. Aust 
BROWN 
BENJAMIN Bupps 
BASHFORD DEAN 
Herbert Doyut 


(SEORGI 


WILLIAM ENRIGHT JOHN F. MULLIGAN 
Harry W. Fisut MATTHEW MULLIGAN 
EUGENE Foy Joun Myers 


DurR FRIEDLEY ALBERT B. NIXON 
JoseEPH R. GAREIS Russett A. PLImMpTon 
ROBERT ALAN GORDON EDWARD Rosperts 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY STANLEY |. ROWLAND 


PHILIP GREENI ALBI STEINHAUS 
James H. Hanp IR 

JOHN HARTMANN WILLIAM WATSON 
ARTHUR C, LARSEN Herbert E. WINLocK 


[he tablet has been placed upon a pier 
in the aisle of the main hall at the left 
approaching the main staircase. 

It was unveiled on Monday, 
by the Director, Edward Robinson, in the 
| of the 
resident, 


October 20, 


presence of the Trustees, and a 
Museum employees, when the | 
Robert W. de Forest, after brief introduc- 
tory remarks presented Elihu Root, the 
First Vice-President of the Museum, who 
paid a tribute to the patriotism and sacrifice 
of those in whose honor the tablet was 
unveiled, and reminded his hearers of the 
equally patriotic, if less sacrificing, service 
being performed by the Museum through 
its Trustees and employees in times of 


] 
| 
i 
) 


peace, 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS 


A GIFT OF INDIAN METALWORK. 


The art of metalworking Is one of great 
antiquity in India, and although com- 
paratively little ancient) metalwork has 
survived to us, the traditional forms are 


the craftsmen of today. 


Forest 


perpetuated by 
Robert W. de 


Lorest have given to the Museum a collec- 


and Lockwood de 
tion of thirty-nine representative examples 
f Indian metalwork, which for some time 
been exhibited as a loan in 
They will continue to be 
this gallerv. The date 
seventeenth to the nineteenth 
An important group in the collec- 
tion is composed of richly ornamented 
Nepalese lamps of jug-like form. Several 
attractive pieces of bidri ware (alloy inlaid 
with silver) may be noted, especially a 
fine ewer and basin. Other work in brass 
and copper includes examples of boxes, 


past have 
Gallery E13. 
shown in 
from. the 


century. 


pieces 


lamps, travs, and various vessels designed 
ritual Four little 
make an interesting 


for domestic or use. 


figures of deities 


group. 


[wo important 
drawings by to the 
collection of drawings, are now on exhibi- 
tion in the Room of Recent 
before being placed in Gallery 25 with a 
roomful of works of the French and English 
schools. The Ingres drawings were pur- 
chased at the sale of the Francois Flameng 
Collection in Paris, and both are of his earl- 
ier period, when he was working in Rome. 

One is a sheet with three drawings of a 
nude man, studies for the dead body of 
\cron in the artist’s picture of Romulus 


DRAWINGS BY INGRES. 


Ingres, lately added 


Accessions 


Victor over Acron, a work which dates 
from about 1808, when he was twenty- 
eight years old.!. It was a commission 
from the French Government for the 


3 


‘Studies for the dead body of Acron—7} in. 
x 4% in., lead pencil on white paper, signed In- 
gres. Notations of color and light and shade 


decoration of the Quirinal in Rome—a vast 
picture in distemper that is now preserved 
in. the Beaux-Arts in- Paris, 


Iwo works were called for in the commis- 


Fee le dt Ss 


sion—the artist chose as subjects The 
Dream of Ossian and the incident in the 
life of Romulus, taken from Plutarch’s 


Lives, where the hero slays in single com- 
bat the King of the Caeninenses and carries 
his armor in_ triumphal 
origin and model of all the subsequent 
Roman triumphs. 
in the Academy of France at the time, and 
he was then primarily influenced by his 
master, David, and after him the English- 
man Flaxman.' Mantegna’s Triumph of 
Caesar to have been the starting- 
point of this particular picture. © Numerous 


procession, the 


Ingres Was a pensioner 


seems 


preliminary drawings for the work exist, of 


which ours is as famous as any. It 1s 
reproduced in 120 Dessins, etc., de M. 
Ingres par son ami Edouard Gatteaux 


(pl. 45) and was exhibited in the Ingres 
Exhibition at the Georges Petit Gallery in 
Paris in April to May, 1911. Before be- 
longing to Mr. Flameng it was in the 
Edouard Dubufe Collection. 

The other drawing is one of those in- 
comparable pencil portraits? which Salomon 
Reinach speaks of as among the wonders ot 
French art. Ingres, though still in Rome 
in 1814, the date of the work, was no longer 
a pensioner, his scholarship having expired 
Without any assured income or 
commissions, his former patrons, Prince 
Murat and the French officers, having left 
Rome this year, the year of Waterloo, he 
earned his living as he could, mostly by) 
making small pencil portraits for which he 
received very modest sums. After the fall 
of Napoleon and up to his leaving Rome in 
1820, in his own words he drew “an im- 
measurable number of portraits of English- 


in 1810. 


'Severa! drawings by Flaxman are now shown 
in Gallery 25 on the wall opposite the Ingres. 
*Portrait of an Unknown Man (83 in. x 6; 


are on the upper figure. One reads—d’or;  in.), pencil on white paper signed and dated 
grande lumiére; plus demi-teint; clair. Ingres 1814 
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men, Frenchmen, and people of all nation- 
alities.”’ One would hazard the guess that 
the subject of our drawing was a French- 
man. 

\ reproduction of this work is found in 
Lapauze’s book on Ingres, p. 138, and like 
the studies for the dead body of Acron, it 
was exhibited at the Ingres Exhibition in 
the Georges Petit Gallery in 1ort. 


METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 


Museum has 
the 


[he 


paintings ol 


PAINTINGS. 
acquired five Corean 
sixteenth century, extremely 
color and design, among them a beautiful 
figure of an Arhat walking on the clouds, 
drawn with great feeling and in an exquisite 


COREAN 


decorative in 


color scheme. The others are a seated 
Bodhisattva on a lotus-leaf throne and 
three decorative paintings, all now shown 


SSIONS 


in the Room of Recent Acc 





EWER AND BASIN 


INDIAN, 


BIDRI 


WARE 











SILVER PATCH BOX 
AMERICAN, XVII CENTURY 


NOTES 


MEMBERSHIP. At the regular meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, held on Mon- 
day afternoon, October 20, C. Davies Sher- 
born and Naohide Yatsu 
Honorary Fellows for Life; and the follow- 
ing persons, having qualified for member- 


were elected 


ship in their respective classes, were elected: 


FELLOWS FOR LIFI 
Mrs. V. Evertr Macy 
Manton B. METCALI 
JOHN | RIKER 
Mrs. WitttAM Reep THOMPSON 


CHARLES | Ports 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


STANLEY RESOR 

BLAIR S. WILLIAMS 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 

EpMOND C. BONAVENTURI 


Francis L. MITCHELI 
Louis G. PELOUBET 
Popt 


RUNYON 


CHARLES | 
WALTER CLARK 


Six hundred persons were elected Annual 
Members 


AMERICAN SILVER. Judge A. T. Clear- 
water has recently added to his collection 
of American silver, on loan at the Museum, 
a little patch box that is a delightful remin- 
der of the foibles and fashions of olden days. 
[his belonged to Lucy Mercy Noves, a 
seventeenth-century belle of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, who gave it to her grand- 
daughter named for her, who in turn be- 
queathed it to her grand-niece, Lucy Mercy 
Noyes, by the following quaint bequest: 


“| bequeath my silver patch box, carved 
with true lovers knotts and locks of curling 
hair, which I had from my grandmother, 
Lucy Mercy Noves, for whom | was named, 
upon which the initials of her full name 
likewise are carved, and my tea spoons a 
had from my grandmother, carved with the 
same said initials, the same to my grand 
niece Lucy, daughter of my nephew, Joseph 
Noves, the said Lucy being so named after 
| he said 





SO 


my said grandmother and me. 
patch box and tea spoons to be hers when 
she is eighteen vears old, unless she gets 
married before then, when she is to have 
them on her wedding day.” 

The last Lucy was something of an 
heiress, as appears by the Will of her father, 
Joseph Noyes, a wealthy resident of Hills- 
boro, the county adjoining the County ol 
Rockingham, in which Portsmouth 
situate, Which Will bears date December 
22, 1818, and contains the following be- 


S 


quest to Lucy: 

‘Il give and devise unto m\ 
Lucy, one-third of all my real 
delivered to 
if she conduct well, 


daughter 
estate In 
Salisbury, to be her when 
eighteen years of age, 
otherways my executor is to give her four 
dollars when she is eighteen vears of age.” 

Ihe subsequent history of Lucy shows 
that she did conduct well, and that she 
received the patch box, the tea spoons, and 
the land devised to her by her father. 

Phe patch box was sent by one of Lucy's 
descendants to a salvage sale held for the 
benefit of the Red Cross during the great 
war, and there was bought by Judge Clear- 
water. 
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LACES AND TEXTILES ON EXHIBITION. 
The special loan collection of laces, which 
was to have been withdrawn on October 
31, will be on exhibition for a short time 
longer. It has had an unusually successful 
season, having attracted over 27,000 visitors 
during the summer months. 

A small display of fine French laces, 
points d’Alengon and d’Argentan, will be 
shown in Gallery Hig during November 
and December. In the textile corridor a 
series of fabrics illustrating the study of line 
in design will be placed in the wall frames. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


ARI 


THE Jacop H. Lazarus SCHOLARSHIP 
Upon the recommendation of the jury of 
the American Academy in Rome, Salvatori 
Lascari of New York City has been awarded 
the Lazarus Scholarship for the next thre 


vears, his appointment to take effect 
immediately. Mr. Lascari thus succeeds 
Harry |. Stickroth, becoming the ninth 
Jacob H. Lazarus Scholar. By the agree- 
ment between the Museum and the Acad- 


emy he will have the standing of a Fellow 
in that institution. 





INITIALS 
ENGRAVED ON 
SILVER PATCH BOX 
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LIST Or 


OCTOBER, IQIO 


CLASS 


OBJECI 


\RMS AND ARMOR Silk Re volutionary banner, French, 1793 
Wing iM. Room QQ 
Wing H, Room 9 Sabre of Lewis Morris, 


1750 


American, about 


Wing H, Room 6 Copy of tumulus sword, Japanese, 1918 


CERAMICS. {Pieces (17), of porcelain, southern Chin- 
ese, early Ming period......... 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, ET fBronze medal symbolizing the War Ser- 
vice of the Home Gardens in America, 
IQI9 
{Bronze medal, Cardinal Mercier, by ] 
Jourdain, Belgian, contemporary. 
METALWORK {Brass weight, European, XVII-XVIII 
cent 


*Lantern slides (7), of arms and armor in 
the Real Armeria. ; 

PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, TEngraving, United States and Macedon- 
ETC.. ian (Sea Fight), American, 1814 

PEXTILES {Fragment of textile, Peruvian, prehistoric 


PHOTOGRAPHI NEGA 
TIVES, ET 


}Mummy girdle, Peruvian, ancient 

(Collar, Mechlin lace, Flemish, middle of 
AVI cent. 5 .. ae 

fSilk brocade (fragment of coronation robe 
of Queen Victoria), English, XIX cent. 


fStrip of drawnwork and linen bed curtain, 
XVI-XVII cent.; altar cloth, cotta, 
wedding veil, and valance, Italian (Sicil- 


ian), XIX cent. 


WoopworRK AND FurNiI- *Doorway from Runyon House, I renton, 
TURE. N. J., American, late XVIII or early 
XIX cent 


LOCATION OBJECI 


Wing H, Study Room) Porcelain bowl, Corean, Ming dyn. 
° Seventh Egyptian Bronze weight, Egyptian, Empire period; 
Room— Daily Life *lead cistern, English, dated 1693. 
Wing H, Room 9 Chain mail shirt, early XVI cent.; barbute 
XVI cent.—Italian; painting, Christ 
bearing the Cross, south French, 1510 
1520 : 
Painting; Flower Design, by Chao Chun- 
Mu, Chinese, Yiian dvn 


Wing H, Room 7) 


Wing H, Study Room 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
Floor |, Room 6 


tRecent Accessions Room 


ACCESSIONS AND 


LOANS 


SOL RCI 


Gift of Arthur S. Vernay. 


Gift of Francis P. Garvan, 
Purchase 


Gift of the National War 
Garden Commission. 


Gift, Hommage National au 
Cardinal Mercier, Comité 
Belge. 


Gift of Mrs. J. Q. A. Ward. 
Gift of Don José Florit 
Purchase. 

Gift of American Museum of 


Natural History 
Gift of Mrs. Robert Bacon 


Gift of Mrs. Winthrop Gray. 


Bequest of Mrs. Charles 
Frederic Chamberlaine 


Gift of Dr. Lucia Heaton 
and John L. Heaton in 
memory of Eliza Putnam 
Heaton 


Purchase. 


SOURCE 


\nonymous Loan 
Lent by W. Gedney Beatty 
Lent by Dr. Bashford Dean 


Lent by Dr. John C. Fergu- 
son. 
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LOCATION OBJECT SOURCI 


Wing H, Study Room) Paintings (4), Chinese, 1240-1726 Lent by Prof. Friedrich 
Hirth 
*Pieces (6), of Sheffield plate, English, late 
XVITI-XIX cent Lent by Capt. C. D. Stearns 


DONORS OF BOOKS AND PRINTS 


LIBRARY Mrs. Algernon Sydney Sullivan 
|. |. Thompson 
Charles H. Abbott Mrs. Emily Noyes Vanderpot 
John W. Beatty Dr. E. A. Voretzsch 


Mrs. L. M. Bryant 
Dr. Rodolphe F. Burckhardt 


Dr. Bashford Dean DEP’T. OF PRINTS 
Miss Harriet Faxon 

Migeon Gaston Joseph Butler 

Miss Hetty Goldman Arthur W. Heintzelman 

Mrs. Albert R. Kohlman Junius S. Morgan 

]. Pierpont Morgan Mortimer L. Schifl 

Dr. Denman Waldo Ross Mrs. Algernon Sydney Sullivan 


CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


NOVEMBER 10--DECEMBER 13, IOQIO 


November 16 (Subject to be announced later \. D. F. Hamlin, 
Columbia University $.00 M 
22 Venetian Painters Edith R. Abbot 2:30 M 
22 Greek lerracottas George H. Chase, 
Harvard University 1.00 M 
23 [The Appreciation of Design in Architec 
ture and Painting Edith R. Abbot 1:00 M 
29 The Contribution of Crete to Art Gisela M. A. Richter 4:00 M 
30 Chinese Sculpture }. Arthur MacLean 
Cleveland Museum of Art 4:00 M 
December 6 Roman Portraiture Gisela M. A. Richter 1:00 P.M 
7 Chinese Painting \V. G. Simkhovitct 
Columbia University 4:00 M 
13 The Architecture of Ravenn John Shapley, 
Brown University 4:00 M 


Each Sunday, a Story-Hour for children and adults will be given by Anna C. Chandler at 3 o'clock 
Sundays from 2:30 to 4:30 Pp. M. through December 7, Fridays from to to 12 4. M., through Decen 
der 12, Study-Hours for practical workers will be conducted by Grace Cornell; each Wednesday after 
neon, at 3:45 o'clock, a Gallery Talk for High School teachers and classes will be given by the Mu 
seum Instructors; the second Tuesday of each month at 3:45 o'clock, a Gallery Talk for Elementary 
School teachers will be given by Miss Chandler; each Saturday morning at 10:30 o'clock, a Story 
Hour for children of members will be given by Miss Chandler 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


BENEFACTORS, Who contribute or devise $50,000 


FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY, Whocontribute 5,000 
FELLOWS FoR Lire, who contribute 1,000 
Fettowsuie Members, who pay an- 

(1 RA be Soe ane ae ol ene 100 
SUSTAINING MeMBers, Who pay annually 25 
ANNUAL MeMBEeERrs, who pay annually 10 


PRIVILEGES All members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

\ ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondaysand Fridays. 

len complimentary tickets a year, each of 


which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday 

\n invitation to any general reception given 
by the Trustees at the Museum. 


The BuLLeTIN and a copy of the Annual Re. 
port 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

In addition to the privileges to which all 
classes of members are entitled, Sustaining and 
Fellowship Members have, upon request, double 
the number of tickets to the Museum accorded 
to Annual Members; their families are included 
in the invitation to any general reception, and 
whenever their subscriptions in the aggregate 
amount to $1,000 they shall be entitled to be 
elected Fellows for Life, and to become members 
of the Corporation. For further particulars, 
address the Secretary. 


ADMISSION 


The Museum is open daily from 10 A. M. tos 
p. M. (Sunday from 1 p. M. to © Pp. M.); Saturday 
untilOp.M. 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets. 

Children under seven years of age are not 
admitted unless accompanied by an adult. 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding 
members’ complimentary tickets are entitled to 
one admittance on a pay day. 


EXPERT GUIDANCI 


Members, visitors, and teachers desiring to 
the collections of the Museum under expert 
guidance, may secure the services of members 
of the staff on application to the Secretary. An 
appointment should preferably be made. 

[his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all 
others a charge of twenty-five cents per person 
will be made with a minimum charge of one 
dollar an hour. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, collection of lan- 
tern slides, and Museum collections, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CataLocues published by the Museum and 
PHOTOGRAPHS of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, 
and by other photographers, are on sale at the 
Fifth Avenue entrance and at the head of the 
main staircase. Lists will be sent on application. 
Orders by mail may be addressed to the Secretary. 


RESTAURANT 
\ restaurant located in the basement on the 


north side of the main building is open from 
12 M. toa half hour before closing time. 


see 
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